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THE MALE LONG-BILLED MARSH 
WREN'S HOBBY IS BUILDING 
NESTS © WHILE THE FEMALE 
IS INCUBATING HER EGGS IN 
THE FAMILY NEST, HEIS Busy 
BUILDING BUT NEVER Com- 
PLETING AS MANY AS HALF- 

A-DOZEN “Dummy” NESTS 
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NORTH AMERICAN LAND 
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THE HOUSE Mouse WILL 
EAT ANY KIND OF HUMAN 
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TICKLING” ITEMS SUCH 
AS SOAP, GLUE AND PASTE 
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Of all the soaring birds, the Swallow-tailed Kite may be the most beautiful. It 
soars effortlessly over Florida pine glades and prairies, delicately turning with a dip 
of one slender wing, a tilt of its elegant tail. See page 19. 
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AMIA IS GENERALLY KNOWN in Florida as coontie. 
It is a member of the cycad family of plants and 
grows mainly in tropical climates but also occurs 
in some semitropical areas. It is one of the few 
plants that have survived from the remote geological 
past in Florida. The torreya tree is another example 
of a Florida plant that has survived up to the 
present. 

Zamia is one of the few indigenous Florida plants 
that is of interest to archaeologists, ethnologists, 
ethnobotanists, botanists, landscape architects, and, 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century and 
the early part of this century, commercial flour 
manufacturers. The cycads have been and are ex- 
ploited for food in various parts of the world. In 
northern South America, Central America, the West 
Indies, and Florida, zamia roots have long been 
made into a flour. 

The fronds of the zamia resemble those of the 
date palm or the sago palm. The sago is also a 
cycad and was brought into Florida as an ornamen- 
tal plant from Southeastern Asia and Melanesia. In 
these areas the pulp from its trunk is used for food. 
The zamia plant has no trunk, and the fronds only 
grow to a maximum height of 3 feet. The edible 
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originally used in flour production, 
this Florida plant today is 


merely ornamental 
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By HALE SMITH 


portions are the underground tubers. The large 
tuber roots that may measure as much as 1 foot in 
diameter have about a 65 per cent starch content. 
The tubers contain poisonous hydrocyanic acid and, 
therefore, must be processed before being eaten. 
The seeds are encased in a cone that resembles an 
unopened pine cone. It grows out of the center of 
the plant. 

In Florida, zamia is found throughout the Keys 
and the Everglades, and its range extends up the 
Gulf Coast area as far as the Apalachicola River, 
and along the east coast, including the St. Johns 
River area, to the St. Marys River. This plant was 
very abundant until the 1930s, but due to intensive 
clearing of the land for buildings, horticultural, and 
agricultural purposes, the plant is now relatively 
scarce. 

The Indians of Florida made great use of the 
zamia to make flour, and during the Seminole Wars 
it was a widely distributed foodstuff. This, of course, 
helped make the Seminoles more mobile. Unlike 
the United States Army, they did not have to de- 
pend on ox- or horse-drawn supply wagons. 

The zamia flour was described in 1887 as being 
made by the Seminoles as follows: The roots were 
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gathered, washed, and laid in piles near the “koonti 
log,” which was made from the trunk of a large pine 
tree in which a number of square holes had been 
cut that tapered to a point. Each hole belonged to 
a particular woman. The holes served as mortars, 
and pestles made of hardwood were used to pound 
the zamia roots. 


The immature zamia plant, opposite page, 
displays typical leaf and root form. The < 
plant in photo below has characteristic 
seed pod resembling unopened pine cone. 
The steps in processing coontie are seen 
in drawing above, where an Indian woman 
pounds chunks of root in log mortar, and 
at right, showing zamia straining cloth, 
top of frame, and deer hide below. where 
starchy residue is caught and fermented. 
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The first step was to chop the roots into small 
pieces, put them into the mortar holes, and then 
pound them with the pestle. After pounding a suffi- 
cient supply, the pulp was put into a bark container 
and taken to a creek where it was soaked in water, 
which removed the hydrocyanic acid. It was then 
placed in a straining cloth that was on a frame, and 
the starch of the zamia drained into a deer hide 
suspended below. When the starch had been thor- 
oughly washed from the mass of starchy sediment 
in the deer skin, it was left to ferment. In a few 
days the sediment was taken from the water and 
spread upon palmetto leaves to dry. When dried, 
the flour was yellowish white. It has been estimated 
that in 1887 the Seminoles produced 5,000 bushels 
of zamia flour. 

During the late 1800s and early 1900s, zamia was 
cultivated for commercial food processing plants lo- 
cated on the shores of Biscayne Bay in Miami and 
also in the Tampa area. The market for the zamia 
starch was mainly Key West and the West Indies 
trade. During this time, and before, the Seminoles 

(Continued on next page) 
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Photo By Hale Smith 


Once an important food plant in Florida, zamia is now becoming less common with changing 
land use. Even the manufacture of flour from the root is an an all but forgotten technique. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

were selling it to the white settlers in Florida. Both 
in the Tampa and the Miami areas, zamia farms were 
in existence, and factories were built for its pro- 
cessing. The factory in Miami substantially followed 
the Seminole process of making flour—the chief 
variation being that the zamia was passed through 
several successive fermentations, which made it 
whiter than the Indian product. 

Cookie manufacturers used zamia flour for animal 
crackers, and it was also used as a cosmetic powder. 
The zamia facial powder was very popular especially 
in the West Indies and among the less affluent people 
of the United States. 

For a number of years archaeologists and ethnol- 
ogists have been seeking data as to the extent of 
culture contact, if any, between the Antilles and 
Florida in prehistoric and protohistoric times. It ap- 
pears that the processing of zamia may be a factor 
that indicates that the technique came to Florida 
from the Antilles, probably Cuba. 

However, it appears that the techniques of re- 
moving the poisons originated in South America, 
where bitter manioc, also called cassava, is a staple 
crop which also contains hydrocyanic acid in its 
tuberous roots. Our tapioca today is made from the 
cassava plant, and where it is grown, bread called 
yuca is produced. 
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Therefore, it appears that the technique of re- 
moving poisons from the tubers was first developed 
in South America and spread into Central America, 
the Antilles, and into Florida. 

It might be mentioned that this technique of pro- 
cessing the zamia also was used for the roots of 
the smilax, known as china briar. Although the 
zamia is found only in Florida in the United States, 
the smilax is found all through the eastern United 
States. 

Anyone who has walked through the woods has 
probably tripped over the smilax vine, which, in 
some of its species, has sharp thorns. 

Today the landscape architects make great use of 
the zamia plant in lawns, parks, and planting boxes 
in and around buildings. It is a desirable ornamental 
plant since it requires little care and only grows to 
a given height. 

With the population growth of Florida, we see a 
reduction and sometimes the threatened extinction 
of some of its native plants and animals. In the case 
of zamia, even the techniques for the manufacture 
of flour have been all but forgotten. 

During the nineteenth century the early settlers 
of Florida learned the techniques of processing 
zamia from the Seminoles. With changes in the 
growing of crops, and in the methods of distributing 
foods, the importance of zamia has disappeared. © 
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FISHING 


Pad Patches and Things 


a powderpuff bug can be the answer to fishing the lily pads, but an easy- 


does-it approach can also help keep a weedless lure out of trouble 


WEED GUARD ISN’T GOING to help a lure hook 

fish, but it needn’t be a big handicap. Those 
who wryly say that “weedless” and “fishless” are 
synonymous are exaggerating. 

Most truly weedless rigs have only one hook, and 
it’s usually a big one, so hooking has to be done 
with energy—unless the fish hits hard on a tight 
line. 

Single-hooked spoons, with or without porkrind or 
skirts, aren’t noted for landing the largest propor- 
tion of strikes. The fish often has to bend a stiff 
guard before he even gets to the sticker. Then 
after he’s hooked he has a nice heavy missile to 
throw, and you don’t have the chance of a “sec- 
ondary” hookup if the first one comes loose, as you 


Special methods are necessary for successful 
fishing in a solid bonnet area like this one. 


= + 
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By CHARLES WATERMAN 


would have with a batch of trebles. But you can 
drag a weedless spoon through a briar patch. 

It’s best to have the hook riding up, especially if 
you're working it over as well as through the cover. 
The nose of the spoon tends to separate grass or 
weeds. A spoon that tends to tip over on its side is 
often helped by a pork frog that performs as a 
stabilizer, and a strip helps some. 

There are a few lures best described as semiweed- 
less that do pretty well without a true weedguard. 
The spinner baits will get through some surprisingly 
thick patches, the spinners warding off things while 
riding above the hook. 

The “Texas rig” on plastic worms involves stick- 
ing the barb part way through the worm’s body. 
This makes it almost as weedless as the worm with 
no hook at all. The disadvantage is that it takes a 
mighty yank with a stiff rod to drive the hook the 
rest of the way through the worm and into the fish. 
For that you need a sharp point and, preferably, 
one without extra heavy wire. 

In fishing light lures through bonnets (lily pads) 
you'll find that a light hook can cut through when 
you do hang up and save a laborious, fish-scaring trip 
to the scene. Some such hooks will do a pretty good 
job of cutting their way out, even when socked into 
a bonnet stem. Of course the curse of bonnet design 
is the big V-shaped notch in the floating leaf where 
it’s connected to the stem. I am looking for a 
horticulturist who can develop a bonnet without 
that notch, but nothing has come of it. 

There’s one kind of bonnet fishing I don’t hear 
much about. That’s the use of a “powderpuff” 
—a floating fly rod bug with stiff hair. It’s soft 
enough to be a good hooker, and it will crawl 
around and over the pads without hanging up, even 
if there’s no true weedguard and no extra-long hairs 
to protect the hook point. The gimmick is to work it 
gently as it reaches a pad. Pull it very slowly, and 
it will slide around the obstacle, making seductive 
vibrations on the way. If it lands on top of a pad 
you can crawl it to the edge and then pop it a 
little. It should be made with a light hook. 

Most hangups in bonnets are the result of hard 
pulling on the part of a fisherman. Gentle moves 
will generally get you through bad places. Once 
you're really hung, there’s plenty of time for yanks 
and profanity. 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 

Heavy fly rods and strong leaders are best for 
bonnet fishing. I wave the same stick I use for much 
salt water endeavor, and when it really hangs I 
latch on with both hands and try to overturn the 
boat. 

The same sort of maneuvers work in grass and 
weeds to some extent. 


THERE’S A POTENT FACTOR in fishing edges or banks 
that’s often overlooked by bass anglers. The hot- 
spots are very frequently where one kind of cover 
gives way to another. Find a lake with lily pads 
and grass and you'll often find the fish are where 
the two run together. The pads themselves may 
not produce, and the grassy areas may not be 
good either, but where the two join, fish tend to 
concentrate. This has proved true so often that it 
can’t be coincidence. Sometimes there’s no clear-cut 
reason, but the fish are there. 

Now a plain sod or clay bank may not appear 
to be much of a bass hangout, but when there’s 
just a short stretch of earth shoreline showing up 
amid sexier looking cover it’s worth special atten- 
tion. And conversely, a little patch of weeds on a 
long earthen bank can be a rallying point. Maybe 
it’s because the fish wants to stay where he has a 
variety of cover available within a short distance. 

The same thing is found in salt water where a 
small bottom irregularity or a little patch of debris 
will attract fish, even when there isn’t enough to 
hide them, I’ve even thought they use such a place 
as a reference point for their own navigation. 

“Well, here’s that old tire,” the grouper says. 
“Tl just loaf here a while.” 

Wrecks and substantial artificial reefs are winners 
because they offer real hiding for baitfish, but long 
after the real concealment value has disappeared 
it’s still a good place. 


ARTIFICIAL LURE FISHERMEN used to walk away 
from muddy water. The theory was that only bait 
would work there. I haven’t done well very often 
when the water was badly discolored. However, I 
have caught bass on underwater plugs when the 
visibility could have been no more than 6 or 8 
inches. Undoubtedly, the plug went right past the 
fish’s nose. 

Now that sound has been recognized as an ef- 
fective aid to underwater fishing, many experts say 
a slowly-worked spinner bait can be one of the 
best, the spinners making enough noise to provoke 
strikes. Most of the real sound plugs have to be 
moved too fast to be ideal for murky water. It’s 
a simple case of the fish being unable to find a fast 
mover, even if he’s willing to take. 

Dark lures show better in muddy water, unless 
there’s enough light to give off sparkles from metal. 
I have a theory that a noisy surface lure chugging 
around in a small area would be easily heard and 
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Plastic basket type weedguard as fitted 
to an electric motor with long housing. 


easily found. The chief difficulty with that theory 
is that it doesn’t seem to work. 

Cloudy water that’s full of living or decaying 
organisms is warmer in the winter. In the summer 
it holds off the sun and is cooler than clear water. 

One successful bass man believes a decaying 
stump actually gives off enough heat to attract 
fish in cold weather. He says they'll have their noses 
right against a dead tree at such times. Not every- 
one agrees, and some scientific types say the heat 
given off isn’t enough to be a factor. 


I HEAR NO COMPLAINTS about the cone-shaped 
weedguards that are being used on electric motors. 
All that I’ve seen were plastic. I haven’t actually 
timed their effect on motor speed, but it’s less than 
I'd expected. 

The instructions explain how you cut a slit and 
hole for the drive shaft and another for the skeg, 
but a motor I’ve been using (a Min Kota) has such 
a long motor housing that if I fastened the weed- 
guard clamp ahead of the driveshaft the funnel- 
shaped guard wouldn’t reach to the propeller. Any- 
way, I cut a slit for the motor skeg and fastened 
the clamp back of the driveshaft. The skeg keeps 
the unit from slipping. (See illustration.) 

The thing brushes vegetation away better than 
I’d expected, and plows through some pretty thick 
places. It’ll also protect the propeller from solid 
objects. In reverse, it’s not so good. It’s a bit bulky. 
I won't give the price because everybody seems to 
mark it differently. 


BLACK BASS FISHERMEN of the new school have 
adopted a language of their own that many old- 
timers can hardly follow. It hasn’t been many years 
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since I asked what a “spinner bait” was and found 
I’d been using them for years. Another term for 
it is “safety pin.” In looking through a BASS Gume 
to Fisninc Lures put out by the Bass Anglers 
Sportsman Society ($3.95), I noted that a bass 
fisherman who hasn’t kept with it might feel he was 
into a foreign language. 

Of course, there’s the word “structure,” which 
now means almost any kind of bass cover. “Rip- 
ping,” you know, is the use of an especially fast 
reel that moves a lure at more than normal speed. 
The “tailspinner” is a plug with a spinner at the 
rear. Hotspots are “honey holes.” “Buzzing” is 
working a spinner atop the water. 

The later model shad imitations, which appear a 
bit overweight and can cost five bucks when made 
of balsa, are now lumped off as “fat plugs.” “Crank 
baits” are those that work at middle depth, usually 
with steady reeling. 

But although I have been viewed with kindly pity 
by those of the jump suit set when I wasn’t quite 
with their terms, I find they don’t always under- 
stand me either. 

I thought everybody knew what a “torpedo” bass 
plug was (it’s simply shaped like that, runs under 
the surface, and has a spinner at each end), but 
some of the moderns hadn't heard of it. 

It would be nice to make a little fun of people 
who wear advertising on their clothes, use boats 
shaped and finished like expensive coffins, and in- 
sist on calling big bass “hawgs,” but they catch more 
fish than I do. 


I HAVE SAID NICE THINGS about Speed Ring guides. 
In fact, one reader bawled me out for advertising 
them, but their growing popularity doesn’t need 
any boost from me. 

They're so light they work well on heavy flyrods. 
The conventional wire “snake” guides certainly 
don’t feed the line quite as smoothly. There’s so 
much body to a fly line that it loses some of its 
shoot if it’s only slightly kinked. When it has dirt, 
or even too much line cleaner sticking to it, your 
casting is hampered. A large stripping guide near 
the reel helps a great deal in getting things going, 
and it reduces line wear. You do a lot of sawing in 
a day’s fishing. Before more modern materials came 
along they used agate or glass in that first ring or 
two. 

A full complement of glass or agate guides, or 
even modern carbide rings, is heavy enough to ruin 
the action of almost any fly rod. I’ve seen some 
equipped with enough guide weight to sag badly. 
However, I’ve been using a heavy rod with the 
much lighter Speed Rings all the way, and it works 
fine. 

The lightest rod I ever used with Speed Rings 
took a Number 7 line. It belonged to George Radel, 
and cast so well that I had a Number 10 rod equip- 
ped with them. 
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The added weight as against wire snake guides 
doesn’t bother me. I wouldn’t recommend them 
(except for the stripping guide) on any rod that 
took lighter than a Number 7 line. It would change 
the action a little, but some might like it. 


Every SUMMER I ANNOUNCE I’m going to really 
study the bluegill business, but nothing much comes 
of it. The larger bluegills in most of the waters I 
fish are black rascals with coppery heads. Those 
that run just a little smaller are not dark in color 
at all, and look pretty much like the encyclopedia 
pictures. So they tell me, the mature fish take on 
the dark color because of the nature of the water. 
If that’s so, why are the others in lighter shades? 

Not being too long on scale counts and scientific 
measurements, I even wondered if the lighter col- 
ored fish might be a subspecies, but I’ve caught 
some that seemed engaged in the transition from 
light to dark, the coppery blotches beginning to 
show on their heads even though the rest of the fish 
was still true bluegill color. 

Undoubtedly, this confession of ignorance will 
get me a learned letter or two on the subject, and 
I'd welcome it. I don’t know just when or why they 
change color. Funny thing: Last spring when the 
water was a bit cool I'd catch the light-colored 
bream on cold days and the black ones on warm 
days. Oh, there was some mixing of the bag of 
course, but the trend was strong. 


LITTLE INJURIES INCURRED while playing fish make 
good stories. There was the time I hooked the snook 
with a streamer fly close to the boat. I had a lot of 
loose line to be payed out by hand, when the fish 
took off for the mangrove bushes. He went pretty 
fast. In trying to slow him down, I clamped my fin- 
gers around the line, and by the time the snook 
had reached the brush and broken me off, I was 
deeply cut and dribbling blood. 

Burned fingers are common among fly fishermen 
who hook powerful fish, and reel handles can be 
rather abusive under some circumstances. A jack 
crevalle once took a reel handle out of my fingers 
and whipped it around fast enough to remove a 
thumbnail. 

But a plain old bigmouth bass subdued a fishing 
buddy the other day. My friend squirmed around 
in our canoe and dropped a popping bug in a lily 
pad pocket. The waters rose up and divided and a 
big bass headed for home in a hurry. Home was 
past the canoe and some distance away. My com- 
padre found himself with a considerable supply of 
loose line, which he tried to gather up as best he 
could and keep things taut. In the process he 
grabbed some of it in his mouth. The bass came un- 
latched anyway, and my friend had an unusual 
complaint. 

“Burned heck out of my tongue,” he said. © 


injured and homeless wild creatures have a refuge in the.... 


House of Happiness 


oLLow U.S. 41 soutH from the Sunshine Skyway 

to the bustling business section of the little town 
of Venice. A right turn, a left, another right, and 
there you are at the gate of the Felicidades Sanc- 
tuary —hospital, sanatarium, “home-away-from- 
home,” sometimes permanent home for a never- 
ending procession of wild visitors. 

Only a redwood fence sets the sanctuary apart 
from the well-kept lawns surrounding it. For some 
reason, you had pictured it as being in a more re- 
mote area, by the water’s edge perhaps. Open the 
gate and walk cautiously through fallen catalpa 
leaves, one eye on the sign “Skunk Crossing” that 
bisects the path. The rambling, ranch-type house 
you see is a typical suburban one. Tall trees cluster 
about it, but it is landlocked; there is no lake, not 
even a small manmade one. 

Pull the bell cord. From somewhere within a 
voice calls, “When I open the door, step in quickly, 
please.” 

Rosemary Collett, tall, slim, dressed in jeans and 
khaki shirt, her short dark hair stylishly cut, greets 
you cordially. Once inside, you understand why your 
entrance had to be hasty. From the top of the kitchen 


cabinet a huge owl regards you thoughtfully for a 
moment and then decides to try his wings. He is not 
really as enormous as he seems at first sight—a 
baby, less than 2 feet tall. He is not housebroken, 
and probably never will be, so the furniture is 
shrouded with sheets. His flight over, he comes 
lightly to rest on Rosemary’s shoulder. 

“He’s a horned owl but too young yet for the 
‘horns’ to show,” she says as she smooths his head. 
“Fell out of his nest and was brought to us. So many 
young birds are. We call him Oliver.” 

The temptation to touch the soft brown and white 
feathers of Oliver’s breast is strong, but a click of 
his yellow beak sounds a warning to keep hands off. 

The phone rings. George Collett, bearded, looking 
like a benign Ernest Hemingway, appears with a 
message, and Rosemary introduces her husband. 

“Collett sounds, well, French. How did you hap- 
pen to choose a Spanish name like Felicidades for 
your wildlife refuge?” 

For George, the question seems to bring a flood 
of memories. 

“We had heard of Happiness House in Sarasota 
for handicapped children. Our house was for handi- 
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capped wild creatures, so we thought the musical- 
sounding ‘Felicidades’ would be appropriate. It is 
the plural word for happiness, you know. Our first 
patient was a baby blue jay fallen from a tree. We 
already had a pregnant guinea pig of our own, a 
family of flying squirrels, and some finches. When 


By ALICE PUTNAM 


Oliver, the great horned owl infant, far 
left, arrived at the Colletts at 4 weeks 
of age. At 5 months, he enjoyed accom- 
panying Jan Collett on her guitar. Oliver, 
a member of the largest and fiercest race 
of owls in North America, is seen sitting 
gently on George Collett’s shoulder, above. 
Group of brown pelicans, at right, enjoy 
one of the pools at House of Happiness. 


Photos By Rosemary K, Collett 
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a neighbor brought us a gull with a broken wing, 
word got around that we knew how to care for in- 
jured birds, and it all started. That was in 1964. 
Since then we’ve had a steady stream of patients, 
some coming from as far away as Lake Wales. At 
first we paid for everything out of our own pockets, 
but as the numbers increased that became, prac- 
tically speaking, an impossibility. So in 1971 we 
were incorporated as the Felicidades Wildlife Foun- 
dation. We depend solely on contributions, however, 
for we’re not subsidized or funded by any local, 
state, or federal government.” 

Rosemary leads the way to the Florida room 
where, behind glass doors, many birds are indeed 
in quarantine. There are a dozen or so, all sea birds 
suffering from a mysterious malady that recently 
struck the west coast as far south as Sanibel Island. 
One black skimmer seems particularly droopy; his 
chances for recovery look slim. Although Rose- 
mary’s blue eyes behind dark-rimmed glasses show 
concern, she is cheerfully optimistic. “I think he’ll 
pull through all right. Of course, we haven’t been 
able to save every one that has been brought to us, 
but we put up a good fight!” 

In her matter-of-fact voice she outlines the treat- 
ment each receives. First a pat of butter to absorb 
toxins and help the bird expel them. Then a daily 
dose of vitamin B-1 mixed with plenty of good food. 
The birds remain from 1 to 6 weeks. There is no 
deadline for their departure, but one thing is cer- 
tain: They won’t be released until they have been 
completely cured. With the Colletts this is an un- 
written rule. 

The Florida room looks out on the backyard. “This 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
will have to be off-limits for you since you're a 
stranger,” says Rosemary, maternally protective. “A 
pair of pelicans have built a nest there. They don’t 
know you, and it would disturb them if you sud- 
denly appeared.” Through the glass, however, there 
is an unobstructed view of winged creatures, lively 
but handicapped in one way or another, giving every 
indication that they find life beautiful. They are 
water birds mostly: gulls, cormorants, and pelicans, 
with a few handsome mallard ducks testing the 
wading pool and providing an accent of color. The 
majority are transients. When they have recovered 
from their temporary wounds, they will fly away. 

“It’s always a thrill to watch them leave.” Rose- 
mary speaks briskly, as though afraid of sounding 
too sentimental. “Often they circle the house and 
swoop down several times before going on their way, 
almost as though they’re trying to say “Thanks’.” 
Sorry as she is to see each go, she is glad there will 
be space for newcomers, for the acre of ground the 
Colletts own is a bit crowded, although no guest 
seems to be treading on another’s toes and there is 
a general air of harmony. A count of beaks reveals 
20 brown pelicans—a fact that makes Rosemary 
happy, for the brown pelican is an endangered 
species, 

Fishermen, she explains, unintentionally caused 
many of the injuries of these patients when the birds 
swallowed hooks or became entangled in monofila- 
ment lines. One of the convalescents, to give an 
example, was found in a state of collapse from ex- 
haustion and near starvation, bound in yards of line, 
with not only hooks, bobbers, and sinkers attached 
but even a fishing rod itself! 

Although most will one day return to their nat- 
ural habitat, a few “incurables” must remain to be 
cared for as long as they live. One of these is a peli- 
can run down by a motor boat and suffering from 
brain damage. His flopping, jerky movements reveal 
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his complete lack of coordination, but somehow he 
is usually able to be one of the first in the chow line. 
Since he eats, like the others, about 2 pounds of 
fish per day, and could possibly live 5 or 6 years 
longer, it is obvious that his needs alone will cost 


money. 

Speculation about the food bills for the inmates of 
Felicidades brings the answer that they average 
about $300 a month. Rosemary checks her records 
and comes up with the following figures: over 4 
tons of fish a year, plus at least 1,300 pounds of meal, 
600 pounds of sunflower seeds, 750 pounds of apples, 
and 850 pounds of beef heart—not to mention vita- 
mins and minerals in powdered form, bone meal, 
and calcium glutamate. 

“Of course,”’ she explains, “we’ve been very lucky 
in receiving donations, not only of cash but of other 
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things we need.” One patron has provided a year’s 
supply of vitamin B-1 and bone meal. Well-known 
national companies have furnished large amounts 
of such items as meal, bird seed, and a special baby 
mammal formula. Then there is the Sarasota veteri- 
narian who refuses to accept payment for his advice 
and treatments, which sometimes include surgery. 
There is the interested donor who gave materials to 
build badly needed cages and runways, and the 
group of young volunteers who constructed them. 
Finally, there are the people, about 1,000 of them, 
to whom the Colletts send a quarterly bulletin full 
of news about the wildlife sanctuary. It is almost as 
personal as a letter from a friend. Fortunately, many 
of these people respond with checks, some small, 
some large. Without their help the work the Colletts 
are doing could not continue. 

Crossing to the other side of the house involves 
passing the quarters of some of the lifetime “guests.” 
Sparky, a starling, has already been with the fam- 
ily 6 years. “There is nothing wrong with him ex- 
cept that he trusts people too much,” Rosemary 
confesses. “That’s why we feel he’s safer here with 
us. Incidentally, he has an unusual vocabulary for 
a bird of his type, and loves to chatter.’ This time, 
however, like a child asked to perform for company, 
he is stubbornly silent. 

The exotic gray parrot in the next cage is silent, 
too, although he speaks both English and Swahili. 
“He’s a souvenir of the safari I made to East Africa 
several years ago as a member of a group doing 
research on wildlife conservation. I have a beautiful 


Sebastian, far left. a gray squirrel raised 
from infancy, takes a special formula from 
a pet nursing bottle. He was eventually re- 
leased on the Colletts’ l-acre grounds. One 
of the Collett bathrooms is often used as a 
hospital ward for recovering birds like the 
pelican, near left. Mischief, the raccoon, 
right, takes her formula from standard baby 
bottle. She’s one of over 50 raccoons hand- 
raised by the Colletts. All have been reha- 
bilitated and finally returned to the wild. 
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slide presentation on this!” Her enthusiasm is con- 
tagious. “No,” she replies to the next question, “I’m 
not an ornithologist. I guess you'd call me a natu- 
ralist. But both George and I read everything we 
can get our hands on about birds.”’ She indicates the 
surrounding walls, lined with books. 

There is another owl, this one a barred owl called 
Bernard, full grown but unable to fly because his 
right wing was irreparably damaged when a car hit 
him. If it is possible, he is even more lovable than 
Oliver. “That’s because he’s grown so accustomed 
to people. We always take him with us when we 
present our programs.” 

And that launches Rosemary on her favorite sub- 
ject—the visits she and her husband make to schools, 
hospitals, and nursing homes, and for which they 
charge no fee. Into a secondhand Volkswagen mini- 
bus they have christened “The Ark,” they load their 
troupe: Bernard, another owl named Barry; Chris, 
an albino ferret; Pandora, a striped ‘“de-scented” 
skunk; and Brownie, an ordinary domestic rabbit 
that achieved fame as part of the cast in the opera 
Suzanne during its 5-day run at the Asolo Theatre in 
Sarasota. The cast of characters in the Collett’s road 
show varies, depending on the current residents at 
the sanctuary, but these are oldtimers and veterans 
when it comes to performing. Off they go, touring 
an area that takes in Bradenton and Fort Myers, 
to public and parochial schools from kindergarten 
to senior high. 

First comes a film and informal lecture about 

(Continued on next page) 
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wild birds and animals, with emphasis upon their 
protection. (The newest slide series, In the Begin- 
ning, tells the story of man’s environment: what it 
was, what it is now, and what it may be.) Then the 
actors themselves are brought on stage. According 
to Rosemary, they don’t have to do a thing to cap- 
ture the hearts of their audience but stand there 
and look appealing. When Barry, the owl, tries to 
raise his crippled wing, shattered by a prankster’s 
bullet, he invariably wins a loud murmur of sym- 
pathy. 

“We think these children and young people are 
just great!” Rosemary’s expressive hands make a 
circle that seems to enfold them all. (The Collett’s 
own daughter, Jan, is a junior in high school and a 
keen assistant whenever vacation and leisure time 
allow.) 

The patients of nursing homes and hospitals ap- 
preciate the show, too, and are spontaneous in show- 
ing their enjoyment of it. One elderly lady who had 
peacefully dozed during most of the program, be- 
came suddenly wide awake when Pandora the skunk 
appeared on the scene. “Oh, let me hold her!” she 
begged. “I’ve always wanted to touch a real live 
skunk.” 

In the mental health hospital at Bradenton, the 
response of the emotionally ill to the wild creatures 
has also been amazing. Seeing and being near them 
has proved to be a kind of therapy, for it is im- 
possible to be withdrawn and intensely preoccupied 
with self when the animals are close by. 

“Perhaps these visits of ours to schools and hos- 
pitals are the most important thing we do,” Rose- 
mary muses. She is silent, content with her own 
thoughts. 

“What was the most unusual guest you had at 
Felicidades?” She is quick to answer this one. “A 
female royal mute swan that had flown into power 
lines and been stunned. We thought she must be- 
long to someone, for her species isn’t native to Flor- 
ida, but she wasn’t banded. We kept her a month, 
trying to trace her owner. She was beautiful, about 
5 feet long, all white except for a black knob on her 
pink bill, but, like most swans, she had a nasty dis- 
position. She could break an arm with one blow of 
her wings, and we treated her with caution, I can 
tell you. None of us were unhappy when the state 
wildlife officers finally came to take her away.” 

Reluctantly, Rosemary talks about herself. She 


Here is the House of Happiness lady, Rosemary 
Collett, of Venice, as pictured on dust jacket of 
her new book with Charlie Briggs, MY ORPHANS 
OF THE WILD, Copyright © 1974. The jacket 
photograph by R. J. Gomber is reproduced here 
by permission of J. B. Lippincott Company. 


was born in Shanghai, China, of American parent- 
age. She and George have lived in Venice for 22 
years. The coffee table is heaped with galley proofs 
for a book she has written, My OrpHANS OF THE 
Wp, released just last month by Lippincott. In 
the book she shares her knowledge of wild creatures 
with the reader, giving practical advice on feeding 
and care, and spicing it with humorous anecdotes. 
There are more books in the planning stage, in- 
cluding one with Oliver as main character, and a 
score of ideas for magazine articles waiting to be 
developed. Somehow, some way Rosemary will find 
the time to do it when she isn’t cleaning cages, pre- 
paring special diets, persuading sick animals to take 
medication, transporting them to the vet, and watch- 
ing over them with the concern of a dedicated nurse 
until they recover. She will salvage a free hour for 
herself when she and George aren’t touring the 
countryside with their “show,” answering the phone 
25 or 30 times a day, conducting a scout troop 
through the sanctuary, or even—although she is too 
gracious to say so—talking to curious visitors. @ 
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THE CHAIRMAN COMMENTS... 


By O. M. PHIPPS, Chairman 


COLOGY, ENVIRONMENT, PoLLUTION, GROwTH— 

These are terms all of us are familiar with to- 
day ... but are you aware of what programs the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
has which deal with these types of broad resource 
management problems? For example, consider one 
of these, our dredge and fill inspections, which em- 
ployees of the Commission have been performing 
since the late 1950’s. In essence, our Environmental 
Section provides an assessment of the biological 
problems associated with private and public con- 
struction projects. These inspections, which reveal 
how fish and wildlife will be affected by the pro- 
posed operations, are distributed to the various state 
and federal agencies which issue permits (Trustees 
of the Internal Improvement Trust Fund, Depart- 
ment of Pollution Control, Corps of Engineers). If 
the damages to fish and wildlife, as determined by 
the Commission personnel, are deemed significant by 
these permitting agencies, permission to construct 
may be withheld. In some cases modifications to the 
construction may be suggested which will insure 
benefits for fish and wildlife. Our environmental 
protection program has saved many thousands of 
acres of valuable wildlife and fish habitat. 

I personally feel that this program is like putting 
money in the bank for long-range securities. If a 
potentially damaging project is stopped or altered 
before a lake becomes polluted or a marsh becomes 
filled, then we are preserving the habitat, which 
allows us to fulfill our fish and wildlife management 
objectives. Many of these management goals and 
objectives, particularly lake and river fisheries 
management and waterfowl programs, could be 
seriously jeopardized if our input were not available 
to the permitting agencies. 

Our dredge and fill inspection function is one of 
the operations of the Commission that recently has 
been criticized. Apparently there are some who feel 
this assessment of dredge and fill proposals should 
be eliminated. We do not. In fact, we feel it is of 
the utmost importance to both the hunter and the 
nonconsumptive user of our fish and wildlife re- 
sources to continue this valuable program. Our 
Environmental Section provides the permitting 
agencies an independent assessment from the view- 
point of an agency totally committed to the manage- 
ment of fish and wildlife. I feel it is most important 
to the resources that this assessment program re- 
main outside the permitting agencies. We are, how- 
ever, cooperating in many ways with other state 
agencies to insure that the permitting program will 
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operate more quickly and efficiently. At the June 
Commission meeting the following resolution was 
passed to clarify this point and to offer suggestions 
for efficient operations: 


RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS, the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission is directed by Article IV, Section 9, of the Constitution 
of the State of Florida to exercise the non-judicial powers of the 
state with respect to wild animal life and freshwater aquatic 
life, and, 

WHEREAS, the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission has been exercising this constitutional power as it 
relates to the evaluation of permit applications since the in- 
ception of the Environmental Section in 1955, and, 

WHEREAS, the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission is requested by Federal law to supply biological evalua- 
tions on Federal permits (Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act 
as amended in 1958), and, 

WHEREAS, the Florida Cabinet requested the same evaluation 
on state permits in 1972, and, 

WHEREAS, the development of Florida’s wetlands has far- 
reaching implications on the diversity and vitality of fish and 
wildlife resources, and, 

WHEREAS, the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission is concerned about the wise development of Florida's 
coastline and freshwater shorelines, and, 

WHEREAS, the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission recognizes that the wise manipulation or preservation 
of habitat is the key to enlightened resource management, and, 

WHEREAS, the Commission is desirous of continuing to supply 
unbiased reporting of the biological ramifications of proposed 
dredge and fill projects, 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT, the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission requests the Governor's office 
to formally establish an Ad Hoc Committee, made up of members 
of all state environmental agencies and the Department of Ad- 
ministration, to formulate plans for the expeditious handling of 
permit reviews and other operations, and that. 

The Commission restates its overwhelming interest in supplying 
unbiased biological reviews of state, federal and private devel- 
opment as they relate to our constitutional direction, and that, 

The Commission wholeheartedly supports the establishment of 
regional environmental centers to be set up to meet with and 
advise developers and other resource management agencies on 
a local level, and that, 

In order to meet the objectives of this regional environmental 
concept does hereby direct one qualified individual from each 
region of the Commission be appointed to participate in these 
regional efforts and to provide appropriate biological field 
evaluations, and, 

To make every effort to support and strengthen the Commis- 
sion’s role in the issuing of biological information, 


The Commission has publicly supported the en- 
vironmental assessment program and has endorsed 
the concept of bringing this function to a regional 
level so that we may be closer to people’s problems. 
If our management programs are to be continued 
in the future, our dredge and fill program must be 
recognized, maintained, and supported by all of 
us. © 


This will be a continuing monthly presentation concerning 
the various activities of the Commission. FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


hopes that the series will encourage reaction and comments. 


the new record bass will 
be caught in Florida—and by 
him, says this dedicated 


Bass 
Hunter 


S THERE A LARGEMOUTH BASS lurking deep in some 

Florida lake which will break the world’s record 
of 22 pounds and 4 ounces, set by the late George 
Perry, in 1932, in Georgia? Or will the record finally 
be broken in California, where a bass one ounce shy 
of 21 pounds was recently caught from stock sup- 
plied by the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission in the late fifties? 

There are tales of 30-pound bass in Treasure 
Lake, in Cuba, and stories drift out of Mexico of 
monsters caught by natives. In Rainbow Springs 
there is reportedly a 25-pounder which lives in the 
dark recesses formed by the limestone. 

If you talk with John McClanahan of Tallahassee, 
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34-year-old professional bass guide, his evangelical 
fervor quickly convinces you the new record will be 
caught in Florida. As he enthusiastically discusses 
improved techniques for trophy bass fishing, there’s 
fire in his dark eyes. He tells you quite simply that 
he’s the one who will break the 42-year-old record! 

In the world of dedicated bass fishing, beating 
Perry’s old mark is a recurring, highly elusive 
dream. Hundreds have tried to do it, thousands have 
prayed for it, and millions hoped that they might 
luck into THE ONE. 

To John McClanahan it’s just a matter of time. If 
he doesn’t get the record himself, then someone he 
is guiding will. He’s in a hurry, but he isn’t running. 
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He’s systematically approaching the problem, care- 
fully working out new techniques, and studying 
hundreds of lakes and ponds in Florida. He knows 
the record bass is down there. It’s just a question of 
locating it, getting it to strike, and not losing it once 
the monster is hooked. 

The unfortunate thing about a lifelong quest for 
a bass grail is that little practical problems keep 
cropping up. For instance, making a living for his 
family. To handle this nuisance which faces most of 
us every day, John started a trophy bass guiding 
service a year ago. An ardent bass angler since his 
boyhood days in Mississippi, he spent 3 years taking 
out parties on Lake Jackson, most of whom had 
come to the famous north Florida lake with the 
dream of catching a trophy bass—10 pounds or 
more. The guide service, Trophy Bass Unlimited, 
Inc., has now grown to where he has-:two young as- 
sistants, Porter Hall and Danny Riley, with the same 
zest for conquering Mount Everest. 

The first step, which started several years ago, 
was to plot out an area John felt was the most likely 
to have record bass. This has meant studying and 
sampling hundreds of lakes. 

John has narrowed the best area to a line roughly 
north of Brooksville, Leesburg, Eustis, and Deland. 
The northern boundary is a semicircle from Palatka 
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to Starke, Alachua, and Old Town. A second area is 
a circle around Tallahassee, with such big producers 
as lakes Miccosukee and Jackson, plus remote ponds 
which receive little attention. 

John reasoned that one difficulty in providing a 
trophy service is that in most situations the cus- 
tomer is limited to one body of water. That is, the 
guide works and knows one lake well. But if that 
lake is in the doldrums, the client may have a dry 
run no matter how many hours are spent fishing. 

It’s a well-known fact, which most anglers have 
observed, that while one lake may be temporarily 
unproductive, another only a few miles away will 
be hotter than a July 4th picnic. The obvious move 
was for John to set up a portable guide service. 
Why limit himself and clients to one lake when 
there are hundreds with trophy bass? He went 
portable! 

By keeping track of what’s happening on many 
lakes, John has a headstart when the party arrives. 
If the bass cool in the first lake, the party moves to 
another and yet another. Sooner or later, the condi- 
tions are right, and the happy customer has a bass 
for his den wall. 

Not that luck is ever eliminated, no matter how 
thorough the study and research. Not long ago, 
Jerry Downing came down from Rock Island, Illi- 
nois, with five hard-working bass fishermen. He had 
never caught a bass in his life, and simply came 
along to fill out the party. Well, you know who 
caught a 1312 pounder! 

Finding trophy bass lakes is a process of elimina- 
tion. Out of every 30 studied, perhaps one is good. 
Of every 100 surveyed, one is superior. 

When not guiding, John and his crew spend every 
spare moment scouting and testing waters which 
are new to them. They obtain maps, and study the 
terrain and drainage. They look for lakes with water 
10 feet or deeper. They cruise the lakes with depth 
finders to plot out the bottom structure and to get 
an idea of the natural foods, such as minnows, which 
are available to make bass grow large. They study 
the amount of vegetation, water clarity, and also 
other signs which they keep secret. 

They fish the deep, fertile lakes trying to locate 
patterns and concentrations. Any fish caught on 
scouting expeditions are immediately released, even 
trophy bass. 

When I fished with John in Ocala National Forest 
3 months ago, I made the mistake of asking him 

(Continued on next page) 


Mounted trophies such as ones seen far left 
decorate walls of Florida’s fish camps, resorts, 
tackle shops, motels, and private homes—yet 
the heavyweight champ of bassdom was landed 
in Georgia. Trophy bass guide John McClana- 
han, left, displays a 10-pounder. He has sights 
set on bass more than twice the size of this. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
how to cook a bass over 10 pounds. The hairs on his 
beard straightened out, and as sparks crackled, I got 
a lecture on the rarity and value of trophy fish. “I’ve 
never eaten one,” John said sternly. 

He has a genuine awe and reverence towards 10- 
pounds-plus fish. They are to be mounted for tro- 
phies or immediately released. Despite the number 
of bountiful waters in Florida, a trophy bass is rare. 
It takes any lake a long time to grow one, and many 
anglers fish all their lives without catching one. To 
John, it’s insanity to kill a trophy bass to eat when 
there are so many small ones. 

In scouting for superior lakes, John talks to hun- 
dreds of sportsmen. After all, they’re out pounding 
the waters, too. While they may not be as systematic 
as John, or plot records, the word does get around 
when a particular lake is frequently furnishing tro- 
phy bass. Weeding out chaff from fisherman’s talk 
is not easy, but there’s usually a gem of information 
if the pile is carefully sifted. 

It also works the other way. John and his crew 
are followed by anglers seeking to learn the hot- 
spots. That’s a partial reason John likes to explore 
remote lakes in the Ocala National Forest and other 
areas. Some of these are hard to get to. He tows a 
light johnboat behind his specially designed bass 
boat. He often drags it 200 or 300 yards to a pond 
which is seldom fished. The portage usually elimi- 
nates anyone following. 

John smiles about the other anglers. “Actually, 
some of the best lakes we’ve found are right on main 
highways. We’re looking for fertile lakes with struc- 
ture. If a lake is handy to reach, it’s all the better 
for us. Some of the remote lakes don’t meet our 
specifications, and one trip is enough. A lot of fish- 
ermen ignore lakes along paved roads because they 
think they’ve been overfished.” 

There is nothing new about his basic fishing meth- 
ods, but there are many refinements and some fine 
tuning. His favorite way of fishing for trophy bass is 
structure fishing with shiners 8 to 10 inches long. 
His second is using 10-inch plastic worms, either 
black, blue, or purple. They are used for both night 
and day fishing. 

Realizing that bass do not like prolonged bright 
sunlight, John fishes his parties at night a great deal. 
His third weapon is a black, muskie-size Jitterbug. 
He sticks with just this one topwater plug. There’s 
a-reason. In 8 or 9 hours of hard night fishing, the 
arm and shoulder muscles of most clients won’t hold 
up to the strain of working a l-ounce plug with the 
rod tip. With a Jitterbug, it’s only necessary to re- 
trieve the plug at a constant rate to give the plop- 
plop sound which attracts bass. Also, more area can 
be covered in a given time than with plugs which 
require erratic action from the wrist and rod tip. 

John makes no guarantee to his customers that 
they’ll catch a trophy bass. He does guarantee that 
he’ll work as hard as he can, or as hard as the cus- 
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tomer can stand. He recommends that they try to 
fish with him a minimum of 5 days. He suggests as 
strongly as he can, without offending the people 
paying the bill, that they fish his methods and use 
his tackle. He desperately wants to help them. Be- 
sides being a naturally friendly person, he knows 
that the success of his service in the long haul de- 
pends on locating trophy fish for his customers, and 
giving them all the odds to boat one. There’s no ad- 
vertising as good as a happy fisherman returning 
home with a big bass. 

For the new world’s record, John visualizes a bass 
that grew quickly in a fertile lake. It was wary 
enough to evade anglers and alligators. While once 
it was aggressive, now its metabolism is low. The 
monster’s reactions are slow. 

The fish lies deep in water with a comfortable 
temperature, perhaps protected by vegetation or a 
cavern ledge. Its vision is almost gone, and the an- 
cient hulk lies quietly, hoping that a crippled fish 
may stray into easy reach. The fish may be dying 
of starvation, unable to summon the strength to 
swim to the shoreline where there are plenty of 
bait fish. Old age has crept into every fin, muscle, 
and nerve. 

Such a fish will never vigorously attack a Jitter- 
bug plowing the surface at night. But perhaps it 
might reach out and slowly grasp a large shiner 
swimming into its lair, or a plastic worm bouncing 
off the bottom in front of its nose. 

That’s only a guess though, and John knows it. 
The record could be an active senior citizen, still 
full of fight and vigor. To John McClanahan, every 
fish which strikes is a potential trophy—maybe 
THE ONE. 

He is fanatical about every facet of his fishing 
tackle and the accessories. His rigs don’t lose big 
bass because of failure. On that day when a 20- 
pound-plus leviathan latches onto the end of his 
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line, it may struggle loose, but it will not gain free- 
dom by breaking a line or rod, 

John spent more than a year building his wooden 
bass boat, with help from Myron Warr, famous boat 
designer of Welaka. Every detail which would help 
John reach trophy fish, and maneuver once they 
were hooked, was carefully worked into the craft's 
15-foot, 8-inch hull. 

He built all of his rods from blanks with enough 
backbone to handle large fish, with flexible strength 
from butt to tip. He tested every brand of line he 
could find, and now uses 30-pound saltwater Trilene, 
although he’s experimenting with the new braided 
monofilament now on the market. 

For shiner fishing, he modifies #5 and #6 hooks 
until they are shaped almost like horseshoes. The 
30-pound line is attached by snelling. The hook 
points are filed to have short razorheads. He likes 
hooks which cut their way in, rather than those 
which have to be punched. The whole effect, from 
the standpoint of pressure when the hook is set, is 
to make sure the hook digs in no matter how the 
fish has the shiner in its mouth. 

He uses the Ambassadeur series of bait reels from 
5000 to 6500. New line is put on after every three 
fishing periods, and the reels are inspected and 
cleaned. 

John is never content with his equipment, but is 
constantly experimenting and modifying. He just 
can't stand the thought of possibly losing the next 
world’s record bass because of tackle failure. 


Large black Jitterbug, above left, fished at 
night, is one of expert trophy bass fisher- 
man's tricks of putting big ones in the boat. 
John dips up a beauty for a happy client, at 
tight, but it's way short of the record bass 
that John is sure lurks in Florida’s waters. 


Photos By Charles Dickey 
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But no equipment is better than the man using it. 
One client, an expert on structure fishing in the 
mid-continent area, had never fished with shiners 
before. He really wasn’t too interested in helpful 
hints from John. In 3 days of prime fishing, he 
missed 15 straight strikes, On the 16th shiner carry- 
out, the bewildered client handed the rod to John 
and said, “I give up. You hook him!” 

John did! The customer took the rod and landed 
an 1l-pounder, the last strike of the trip. 

Most of the time when using large shiners, only 
large bass attack. John is not interested in little 5 
and 6 pound bass. He knows where the big ones are 
supposed to be, and where they’ve been lost by 
other parties. When a bass strikes, the chances are 
that it’s a big one! 

According to John, whether you're fishing with a 
shiner, a plastic worm, or a plug, 90 per cent of the 
time when a fish is lost it’s because the hook was not 
set properly. The main problem is the stretch in the 
line. For instance, he says 1 yard of the average 20- 
pound-test line on the market will stretch about 8 
inches before breaking. If you have 20 yards of line 
out when it’s time to set the hook, that’s a lot of 
stretch to take out to drive the hook into a tough 
jaw. 

John believes that most trophy bass are slow to 
take a large shiner and hook all the way into their 
mouths. He believes in giving the bass time, often 
letting them run out a lot of line. But before the 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
hook is set, he cuts on the trolling motor and quietly 
gains back the line. If conditions permit, he likes to 
be within about 35 feet when the client slams the 
hook home. 

When he says “Slam it home!” he means exactly 
that. With two hands on the rod, John puts all the 
force he can into a strike. In fact, on the only strike 
he got the first day we fished together, I thought he 
was going backwards out of the boat! 

Oddly enough, I first heard of John McClanahan 
through a friend of mine, John Bartley, who comes 
down to Florida from his home in Philadelphia to 
fish for trophy bass every chance he gets. Although 
I'd fished for bass for many years, I’d never caught 
one larger than 8 pounds. When Bartley came down 
and John put him on a 10-pounder and two 9’s, I 
wrote John at P.O. Box 3562, Tallahassee 32303. The 
trip was soon on. 

I didn’t get a strike that first day. He thought 
we'd do better at night, and we drove to Grasshop- 
per Lake about dusk the second day. He put on a 
plastic worm to work deep, and tied on a Jitterbug 
for me to work the surface. 

The moon was full, and its glow slid in and out 
of storm clouds as lightning flashed all around us. 
Despite the turbulence above us, the surface air was 
quiet. There was not even a ripple on the water as 
I took a few practice casts with one of John’s rigs. 

John cut on the trolling motor and told me to 
cast near the grass along the bank. He asked if I 
saw the little point about 50 yards ahead. The struc- 
ture was right, and a previous client had lost a good 
one there. 

By the time I got the feel of the rod, we were in 


Guide John McClanahan weighs in author's 
catch at a whopping 11% pounds—Dickey’s 
all-time record. Night fishing—with rain, 
wind, and eerie lightning—did the trick. 


Photo By Charles Dickey 


casting distance of the point, and I laid the Jitterbug 
in close to the grass. It had plop-plopped a few feet 
in the eerie stillness when suddenly there was a 
small roll on the surface. I set the hook and instantly 
realized I had not hit the fish as hard as I should. 
But it didn’t make any difference. A whopper came 
all the way out of the water, and with the moon rays 
bouncing off the large white belly there was no 
doubt it was a trophy. As I took up slack, the fish 
jumped again, rolling over in the air and slamming 
into the water. I tried to keep a steady pull, fran- 
tically straining the rod to keep the fish out of the 
grass. 

As I had asked John to do, he quietly told me how 
to maneuver the fish. He cut on the flashlight, and I 
clearly saw the fish 2 feet beneath the surface. I 
horsed it, John splashed the net, and the fish came 
aboard. 

After I had calmed down a little, John got out his 
scales. The bass weighed 11% pounds, a record for 
me. There was a gust of wind, the rain started, and 
we headed for Half Moon Camp, about 15 miles east 
of Silver Springs, where John had his tent. 

The next day each of us landed a 10-pound bass 
with worms. I was happy about them, but not as 
proud as the larger one caught on a topwater plug. 

Come to think of it, I may have talked about that 
11144-pound bass quite a bit! To me, it was a mon- 
ster! Then it dawned on me that it was only half the 
size of the fish John is after. For the new world’s 
record, all-time champion to shake up the whole 
world of bassdom, John has to land one weighing 
at least 22 pounds and 5 ounces. 

To me, a bass that large is scary. To John Mc- 
Clanahan, it’s just a matter of time! @ 
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kite 


By MORRIE NAGGIAR 


eo" ONCE IN A WHILE, batting around in the 

outdoors, you'll stumble onto a scene that 
sticks with you from then on. Maybe it’s an un- 
usually violent storm, or a super colossal sunset, or 
an encounter with some elusive creature of the wild. 

That’s the way it was on this particular day. I'd 
pulled into the shade of a little clump of trees on 
the edge of a large open lot in the little Sumter 
County town of Webster. It was hot. I lounged 
against the side of the car, gazing absently out over 
the clearing. 

Suddenly, there drifted into my field of view a 
large black and white puff of a bird. Long wings 
and deeply cleft tail made it look something like a 
huge swallow. No mistaking that form and color pat- 
tern; it was a swallow-tailed kite. Outlined against 
a backdrop of blue sky and billowing, pearly-gray 
thunderheads, the bird’s black-trimmed, snowy 
plumage presented a memorable spectacle. 

In effortless flight the bird swept across the field, 
turned, and quartered back in a hunting pattern 
reminiscent of a marsh hawk but infinitely more 
graceful. Then it swooped up over the bordering 
trees and was gone. 

Once this most graceful of avian aerialists was 
fairly abundant as a nester in suitable sections 
throughout the eastern half of the United States. 
Now, it is a stranger throughout much of its breed- 
ing range. In south Florida, the swallowtail is, if 
not abundant, at least common enough that, with 
time and patience, you could expect to see a speci- 
men or two on most any birding jaunt during the 
late winter and spring nesting season. 

Toward the end of February, usually, the swal- 
lowtails move into south Florida from their South 
American wintering grounds, supplementing the 
few that may have remained in the state through- 
out the winter. They remain here at least until late 
fall. 

Although nesting has been reported from north 
Florida during recent times, they are certainly less 
common in the north than they are farther down 
the state. The U.S. breeding range is, for all prac- 
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tical purposes, now confined to a coastal fringe from 
South Carolina southward across southern Georgia 
and westerly to Louisiana, and, at least sporadically, 
into coastal Texas. 

Swallowtails are birds of the open pine glades 
and marshy prairies. They frequently select nesting 
sites in tree tops from 50 to 100 feet or more above 
the ground, but they have also been noted nesting 
in the low black mangroves in the south Florida 
coastal area. 

The nest is typically a collection of larger twigs 
and branches with a rather shallow inner lining of 
smaller twigs and spanish moss. Where kites are 
locally abundant, they may nest in close proximity 
to one another in a sort of loose-knit colony. Both 
parents incubate the eggs and share the chore of 
feeding and protecting the young. 

Back in the days when collecting bird eggs was 
the natural history rage, the notably attractive eggs 
of this species were especially prized. They are 
creamy white, and richly splashed with dark brown 
and black. 

Even though they apparently have few natural 
enemies, the mortality rate of the swallowtail is 
quite high. For one thing, the eggs and young birds 
are not uncommonly the victims of high winds 
which blow them from their treetop nests. Timber 
cutting in the tall, old growth stands, and other 
habitat changes, may be keeping the species from 
attaining anything like its former abundance. 
Thoughtless shooting, at least in the past, has also 
probably played a role in keeping the population 
of this bird at a relatively low level. Red-tailed 
hawks and other airborne potential enemies are 
given rough treatment by the parent swallowtails 
when they happen to stray into the vicinity of the 
kites’ nest. 

Insects form the bulk of the diet of the swallow- 
tailed kite, and many of these are captured and 
eaten on the wing. Dragonflies and grasshoppers are 
frequent prey. Lizards, frogs, and snakes are also 
among the important food items of this spectacular 
bird. @ 
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HE SIGN AT THE ENTRANCE reads: “Shady place. 

You are now entering the hammock, which is an 
island of broad-leafed trees surrounded by pine 
forests. Hammock is an Indian word meaning 
‘shady place.’ ” 

This is indeed an accurate description of the 3,800 
acres known as Highlands Hammock State Park, 
located 6 miles from Sebring on State Road 634. 
This lush, subtropical jungle is an appealing oasis 
of gigantic, moss-bearded oaks, wild orange trees, 
and rustling palm fronds. 

Although more than 150,000 visitors came to re- 
lax and enjoy the verdant beauty of this singular 
park last year, the hammock never loomed large in 
the affairs of men prior to its development as a park. 

A few small bands of nomadic Indians camped 
in the hammock from time to time, leaving behind 
several modest burial mounds containing pottery 
shards, arrowheads, and human bones. Shortly after 
1880, one or two pioneer families made short-lived 
attempts to develop homesteads. But the hammock 
reigned supreme, and the cool, unspoiled jungle, 
teeming with birds and wildlife, remained available 
to all who wished to communicate with nature in 
her own house. 
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for_good reason, it’s one of the 


state’s most popular parks 


Highlands 
Hammock 


State 
Park 
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The catwalk, far left, which penetrates Charley 
Bowlegs Swamp, makes it easier for visitors to 
savor the beauty of the lush, subtropical jungle. 
Large picnic area, below, is just inside the park 
entrance. A turkey vulture and young screech owl, 
in photos above, are among those feathered 
residents that find the Hammock to their liking. 


But civilization, although late in coming, arrived 
with a vengeance. Plans for the extension of railway 
service brought eager homesteaders to the area, and 
in October 1911 the city of Sebring was established 
on the east shores of Lake Jackson. Prior to this, 
only cowboys, hog men, hunters, and fishermen had 
disturbed the solitude. It seemed inevitable that the 
hammock would at last be tamed by the heavy hand 
of man. 

Then, in 1930, a small group of far-sighted men 
and women joined forces to protect and preserve 
the hammock. With the considerable financial back- 
ing of Mrs. John A. Roebling, the hammock was 
purchased and the park developed in such a way as 
to have minimum impact upon its unique and deli- 
cate ecosystem. 

Highlands Hammock Park was opened to the 
public in March 1931. Five years later, after the 
passage of legislation creating state parks in Flor- 
ida, it was deeded to the state and became High- 
lands Hammock State Park. 

Today, Highlands Hammock is one of the state’s 
most popular parks. Tent and trailer camping sites 
are available, complete with electricity, tables, 
grills, playground equipment, and modern rest 
rooms that feature hot and cold water, showers, 
and laundry tubs. 

For the camper who likes to rough it, an ex- 
tensive primitive area is available, served only by 
outdoor toilets and manual water pumps. 

No pets are permitted in either camping area. 
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Just inside the park, a large picnic area, complete 
with pavilions, grills, tables, soft drink vending 
machines, playground equipment, and restroom 
facilities, makes meal times both relaxing and 
pleasurable. The picnic area is flanked on one side 
by a small nature museum featuring displays of 
local wildlife, and on the other by Hammock Inn, 
a small concession offering snacks, groceries, and 
bike rentals. A wildlife tour train departs the inn at 
1:00 p.m. daily except Monday. 

But the major attractions at Highlands Hammock 
are the more than 10 miles of shady hiking trails 
and the narrow catwalk that allows visitors to 
penetrate the Charley Bowlegs Cypress Swamp. 

Wildlife abounds throughout the park. Deer, pan- 
handling raccoons, fox squirrels, and alligators are 
easily seen by most visitors. Flying squirrels glide 
through the campground trees at night, and otters 
may occasionally be seen playing in Charley Bow- 
legs Creek. 

Armadillos were first seen in the park in 1950, 
and have since become quite common. Today they 
can be seen snuffling through the leaves and grass, 
single-mindedly searching for insects and earth- 
worms in all parts of the park. 

Opossums, skunks, and gopher turtles may also 
be seen on occasion. Bobcats are common in the 
park, but they are wary and seldom seen. Recently 
a ranger friend of mine discovered the partially- 
covered remains of a whitetail doe that had been 
killed in a remote area of the park by a panther, 
although no actual panther sightings have been 
recorded within the park boundaries. 

Beavers were introduced to Charley Bowlegs 
Creek in the mid-30’s, but no trace of them can be 
found today. And while no one knows for sure just 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
what happened to the beavers, I think there may 
be some particular significance in this regard to the 
perpetual smiles on the faces of the alligators that 
still silently patrol Charley Bowlegs’ dark waters. 

Bird life in the park is as exciting as it is varied. 
More than 160 different species have been sighted 
there. Spectacular black-and-white swallowtail 
kites can be seen coursing just above the jungle 
canopy. Higher up yet, both black and turkey vul- 
tures wheel across the cloud-studded sky in great 
arcs, patiently in hopes of spotting a grisly reward. 

Several species of herons and egrets may be seen 
from the catwalk as they fish for a living in the jet- 
black waters of the cypress swamp. And overhead, 
precariously perched on a cypress branch, a white 
ibis can usually be seen carefully preening its feath- 
ers with its long, curved beak. 

Throughout all sections of the park the loud tap- 
ping of the pileated woodpecker can be heard. These 
large birds are near look-alikes of the possibly 
extinct ivory-billed woodpeckers, which were last 
seen in the park in 1937. 

Botanists have identified 26 varieties of ferns 
within the park, and nearly 100 different species of 
wildflowers. Several hundred different kinds of 
trees, shrubs, and bushes have also been identified. 

This astounding variety of plant life and the lush 
growth characteristic of the hammock are primarily 
due to the rich organic soil found within the park. 
The soil, incidentally, is generally underlaid with 
a stratum of hardpan which discourages the growth 
of taproots. Consequently, many of the larger trees 
have developed buttress-type lower extremities and 
root systems close to the surface of the ground. 

Of particular interest to park visitors are three 
most unusual trees. Shortly after the death of Mrs. 
Roebling in 1930, her son, Donald, chose these three 
giant oak trees for tree surgery, to preserve them 
in memory of his mother. 

Many large old oaks in Florida are hollow, the 
centers having rotted away, leaving only a rela- 
tively thin shell. These three trees were no ex- 
ceptions. Accordingly, the tree surgeons removed all 
of the interior, deteriorated material, down to the 
living wood. That done, a preservative was applied 
to prevent further decay. Then the center of each 
tree was filled with concrete and steel rods. Brace 
cables were arranged on the outside limbs, to pre- 
vent flexing which might crack and weaken the 
concrete, 

In time, new wood, bark, and thick mats of moss 


Four feet above the ground this Iaurel oak measures 31 
feet around. It is more than 850 years old. Tree sur- 
geons who performed preservative work during the early 
1930’s said it should last for several more centuries. 
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have tended to cover the scars and concrete. And 
although some traces of the surgery are still visible, 
few visitors would suspect that each of these three 
trees contain many tons of concrete. 

One of these trees is a laurel oak found near the 
beginning of Big Oak Trail. This is the largest oak 
in the hammock. It measures 31 feet in girth (4 feet 
from the ground). Already more than 850 years 
old, the tree surgeons have declared it good for 
another 8 centuries or so. 

The second doctored tree, a live oak 21% feet in 
girth, stands beside the scenic drive that winds 
through the park. This tree is almost 1,000 years 
old—the oldest living thing in the park. 

The third tree, the Memorial Live Oak, which 
started life around 1500 a.p., fittingly shades a 
bronze and granite marker dedicated to the memory 
of Mrs. Roebling. 

Many and varied are the wonders to be found and 
enjoyed in Highlands Hammock State Park. Each 
new season, each new day, and each new trail holds 
for visitors the promise of adventure and discovery. 
Come to the “Shady Place” and see for yourself. @ 
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F Nee pee SPANNING two decades and eight years 
of service in wildlife conservation has ended 
with the passing of veteran Florida Wildlife Officer 
Lt. Rhodus N. Hill, 57, of Tallahassee, an area en- 
forcement supervisor with the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Hill died June 9 at the 
Tallahassee Memorial Hospital. He was a cancer 
victim. 

Lt. Hill started his career with the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission as a wildlife officer 
in Gadsden County in 1946, and was appointed area 
supervisor in 1953 with responsibility for super- 
vising enforcement of wildlife law in Leon, Gads- 
den, Jefferson, and Wakulla counties. In 1971 his 
area of supervision was enlarged to include Jack- 
son, Calhoun, Liberty, and Franklin counties. 

In commenting on the passing of Lt. Hill, Dr. 
O. E. Frye, Jr., director of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, said, “To know Rhodus 
was to like him. During his years with the Com- 
mission he established many lasting friendships 
among the people he met in the field. His passing 
leaves sadness throughout the Commission, for we 
realize that the sportsmen of Florida have lost a 
friend, and the wildlife of our state a strong cham- 
pion.” 


THE COMBINATION of a freshly killed deer out of 
season, a gun and light in the woods at night, and 
a concerned sportsman proved to be the wrong 
mixture for three Palm Beach County men. The 
three were charged with illegal hunting and re- 
leased on a total of $3,000 bond. 

According to arresting officer Ken Pickles, of 
LaBelle, a tip from a local sportsman directed him 
to the Devil's Garden area of Hendry County, 
where four nights of surveillance resulted in the 
arrest of the three men who were charged with 
possession of a freshly killed doe deer and having 
a gun and light in the woods at night. 

Wildlife Officer Pickles also reported seizing a 
.270 caliber rifle with scope, a battery powered 
headlight, and the truck used at the time of the 
violation. All three men were taken to the Hendry 
County jail where bond was set at $500 on each 
charge. 


SPECKLED PERCH AND RABBITS may both be in 
season year-around in Florida, but five Broward 
County men and one Pahokee resident ended up in 
jail charged with several game law violations after 
a total of 511 rabbits and 102 speckled perch were 
discovered by wildlife officers. 

The mass arrest began when Wildlife Officers 
Jim Brantley and Glen Lee stopped a truck on 
State Road 27 in Palm Beach County and found 
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more than 100 each of rabbits and speckled perch 
in the truck. Assorted charges of illegal possession, 
buying, and transporting game and fish were lodged 
against James Harms, Lonnie Reese, Lasby Phillips, 
and Lodis Baker, of Opa Locka, and Joe Brown, 
of Pompano Beach. 

From information obtained during a subsequent 
investigation, a search warrant was issued and 
Derby Brown, of Pahokee, was added to the 
roundup after another 402 rabbits were found in 
his home. He was charged with possession of game 
animals for sale. 

These charges and arrests stemmed from a series 
of violations over recent months when wildlife 
officers in Broward County seized two cars and 
made numerous arrests of other persons involved 
in the commercialization of game and fish, especially 
rabbits and speckled perch. Continuing surveillance 
has greatly reduced the illegal activity. 


STOLEN CARS AND SUSPECTED auto thieves are not 
the routine charges written on arrest citations 
issued by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission officers in the field, but a pair of out-of- 
staters recently discovered the two wildlife officers 
who nabbed them in Broward County had full 
authority to do exactly that. 

Officers W. D. Thompson and Jerry W. Thompson, 
both of Belle Glade, were enroute to Conservation 
Area #3, in the Everglades, when they stopped a 
car which veered from one shoulder of U.S. High- 
way 27 to the other near Andytown after almost 
forcing their patrol car off the highway. 

A license check determined the wildlife officers 
had collected Russell Reynolds, of Manchester, 
Kentucky, and the driver of the car, Tommy Jack 
Shoemaker, of Texarkana, Texas. The men were 
charged on several counts of possession of a stolen 
vehicle, operating a vehicle without the owner's 
consent, and other violations, and booked into the 
Broward County Jail. 

The wildlife officers then continued on to their 
routine patrol of woods and waters. @ 
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Photo By Jerry Girvin 


room to ramble in quest of game is not the least of the attractions offered on the 


Robert Brent Wildlife Management Area 


ORTHWEST FLORIDA HAS MANY POINTS in its 

favor. Most notable among these is a rela- 
tively low population density in relation to other 
areas of Florida. This, plus the growth conditions 
for timber, has made the Panhandle a hunter's 
paradise. The result of these two factors of land 
and low population have resulted in large areas 
of land being available for the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission’s wildlife management area 
program. 

As a result, there are several areas offering good 
to prime hunting which have very low hunting 
pressure even in relation to others in northwest 
Florida. An example of this is the Robert Brent 
Wildlife Management Area, located approximately 
20 miles west of Tallahassee. 

The Brent Area offers 95,000 acres of land for 
hunting, fishing, canoeing, and other outdoor 
activities. The Brent Area, owned by the St. Joe 
Paper Company for the past 30 years, is the sub- 
ject of intense timber management. It is primarily 
used as a source of pine pulpwood for the St. Joe 
mills in Port St. Joe, just 60 miles away on the 
Gulf. 

Known originally as the Telogia Creek Wildlife 
Management Area, the tract was added to the 
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Commission’s program in the fall of 1964. In 1969, 
the name of the area was changed to honor the 
original St. Joe timber manager who was respon- 
sible for the area’s incorporation in the wildlife 
management area program. 

At the time it was established, the deer herd on 
the area was estimated at approximately 200. To- 
day, the herd is estimated to number in the low 
400's. Last year’s harvest was estimated to be in 
the low 40’s. Deer, turkey, and squirrel are the 
primary game crop on the Brent, although hogs 
are legal game, as are quail and dove. Last year, 
sportsmen harvested approximately 38 wild hogs, 
nine turkeys, over 1,000 squirrels, and a good 
number of quail and dove. 

The turkey population has declined, as it has 
throughout northwest Florida. This is attributable 
to many factors, a portion in this case being a 
now-discontinued practice of clear cutting large 
areas for the planting of pine seedlings. In recent 
years, St. Joe has led the paper industry in estab- 
lishing a policy of clearing and planting numbers 
of smaller areas of land rather than the wholesale 
clearing of earlier times. 

The result of this is a better management of the 
wildlife resources, particularly in regard to the 
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quail and turkey populations. As part of this 
management of the resources, wild hogs were de- 
clared game animals on the area just prior to the 
1966 season. Since that time, this has afforded 
area hunters considerable sport and enjoyment 
as well as food for the freezer. 

A word of caution is due in regard to hog hunt- 
ing: There are working hog claims on much of 
the land surrounding the Robert Brent Area, so a 
visiting sportsman should be very careful to hunt 
strictly within the confines of the management 
area. 

Access to the Robert Brent Area is easy from 
three directions. It lies west of Tallahassee on 
Highway 20, just 14 miles south of Quincy on 
Highway 267, or approximately 56 miles north of 
Apalachicola on Highway 65. As with all St. Joe 
holdings, there is a fine network of roads within 
the area, most of which are negotiable by car or 
truck. There are about 35 miles of deep sand roads 
which have been improved with clay, and a large 
number of new or “working” roads which might 
require 4-wheel drive equipment, especially in 
very dry weather. 

Again, as in most timber areas, roads are con- 
tinually being lengthened, changed, opened, or 
closed. A hunter or fisherman new to the area 
would do well to come up before the season opens 
and “ride the roads.” At present, even the manage- 
ment area maps of the Commission do not show 
all the roads in the Brent, so a day or two spent 
riding and getting the lay of the land will be time 


By JIM LYNN 


This is No. 3 in a series of articles on 
Florida Wildlife Management Areas. 
Maps and current regulations covering 
individual areas are published an- 


nually by the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, 620 S. 
Meridian Street, Tallahassee, Florida 
32304. 
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well spent when you’re trying to cut off dogs or 
get ahead of the deer. 

The terrain of the Brent is a combination of 
flat piny woods and rolling scrub oak ridges. The 
piny woods run from the eastern boundary west- 
ward along Highway 20, which is the southern 
boundary of the area. Around Hosford and con- 
tinuing northerly and northeasterly, the sports- 
men will hit low, rolling hills with numerous scrub 
oak ridges. 

Cover on the area is approximately 60 per cent 
pine, palmetto, and gallberry; 20 per cent scrub 
oak; and 20 per cent titi swamps and thickets. 
Browse and food plots of an average of 20 acres 
per plot have been developed by the Commission 
to supplement this cover and browse. This has 
been the major management practice on the area 
inasmuch as there was sufficient brood stock of 
the major game species to make “restocking” un- 
necessary. 

No lakes of any significant size are located 
within the area, although Lake Talquin, a prime 
fishing area, is located just 2 miles east of the 
management area. This lake is noted for its pan- 

(Continued on next page) 


The number of white-tailed deer, far left, has 
about doubled since the area was pul under the 
Commission’s management program in 1964. One 
of the signs marking the boundary of the area 
is shown in the photo on the opposite page. 
There's a network of good roads, negotiable even 
with passenger vehicles, throughout Brent area, 
below. Deep sand side roads need 4-wheel drive. 


Photo By Jerry Girvin 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
fish and for the success of the striped bass which 
were planted there by the Commission over recent 
years. For the visiting angler, a choice spot for the 
stripers is just below the dam, which is located 
just above Highway 20, about 5 miles east of the 
management area. 

There are a number of streams and creeks on 
the area, but only two are worthy of the angler’s 
interest, as the majority are small and located 
within heavy titi thickets. These two streams are 
Telogia Creek and Ocklawaha Creek. The first is 
located just east of Bristol and has some 12 miles 
of water within the management area. The course 
of Telogia Creek is from northeast to southwest, 
and it affords some excellent fishing for panfish. 

The Ocklawaha is also approximately 12 miles 
in length. It empties into Lake Talquin from a 
west to east direction. The creek has numerous 
tributaries, most of which offer good fishing. Both 
creeks are a mixture of deep holes and sand shoals 
which afford excellent swimming areas for small 
children. Boats or canoes would also be suggested, 
for the banks are generally heavy titi thicket. 

The turkey hunter would be particularly in- 
terested in Ocklawaha Creek, as the major portion 
of the area’s turkey population is found along its 
boundaries. Access to the creek is easily available 
just 6 miles north of the intersection of 20 and 267 
on the latter. 

Limited camping is available on the Robert 
Brent during the general hunting season only. 
There are two unimproved campsites, one at 
Telogia Creek and the other at Cool Springs. Im- 
proved campsites are available at Torreya State 
Park, which is 6 miles west of the area on High- 
way 271. In addition to shelter and sanitary facil- 
ities, this site offers family recreation in the way 
of nature trails, historical homes, and wildflowers. 

For the sportsman who prefers to “take it easy” 
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Brushy-banked Ocklawaha Creek, be- 
low, which empties into Lake Talquin, 
is of some interest to fishermen: it has 
deep holes interspersed with sand 
shoals. St. Joe Paper Company pro- 
duces pine for pulpwood, left. in an 
intensive timber management program. 


Photos By Jerry Girvin 


during his hunting trips, motels and restaurants 
are available in the towns of Bristol, Blountstown, 
and Quincy, the latter being most convenient to 
the management area. 

In summary, here is another area which offers 
good to excellent game and a low hunter pressure, 
Deer hunting is good throughout the area, while 
turkey, quail, and hog hunting are best on the east 
portion, particularly along Ocklawaha Creek. There 
are large numbers of unmarked roads in the area, 
so a preseason “scouting trip” will be well worth 
the effort. With a little preplanning, the Robert 
Brent Wildlife Management Area will afford many 
sportsmen many hours of Florida hunting. @ 
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Wild Wisdom 


it seems that animals have built-in systems which tell them when they can 


move about freely—as well as when they should conceal themselves 


VERY ACTIVE OR EXPERIENCED outdoorsman knows 
E that among wildlife there definitely are periods 
during which animals and birds are happily or pur- 
posefully on the move, while on other occasions a 
forest will appear to be entirely devoid of life. 

The late John Alden Knight held to the theory 
that all wildlife is subject to solunar influence, and 
that the position of the moon in relation to earth 
causes animals and birds to observe major and 
minor periods of activity as well as silent siestas. 

One thing is sure: Wild animals and birds can be 
conspicuous either by presence or absence, depend- 
ing on whatever wild wisdom influences their nat- 
ural movements, 

“Prior to last hunting season I scouted my fa- 
vorite hunting area on several weekends. Each time, 
I saw bucks—big bucks—but once the hunting sea- 
son opened I didn’t even get a glimpse of a buck,” 
one disappointed deer hunter recently told me. 

Another hunter, a waterfowl specialist, told how 
he had time and again observed rafts of ducks feed- 
ing and resting unconcernedly close to the shoreline 
of a large, shallow lake just before the season 
opened, but with the first shots of opening day the 
birds moved out into open water and out of gun 
range. There they stayed—unapproachable and 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN | 


flatly refusing to respond to expert duck calling and 
close-to-shore decoy setups! 

When there is no hunting pressure, deer will 
habitually use the same trails. In some places their 
passing to and from feeding areas creates shallow 
ruts in heavily used trails. Come hunting season 
and the necessity to avoid man, the same deer will 
abandon these regularly traveled trails in favor of 
secondary routes. 

Further, if there is need to hide, deer have an 
uncanny ability to get maximum concealment from 
even a small clump of knee high meadow grass or 
juniper scrub. 

Most bedded bucks will stay put while hunters 
meander or even walk within a few yards of them. 
Only when a buck has reason to suspect that his 
whereabouts have become known to man or scent- 
trailing dog, does the average animal decide to for- 
sake his sanctuary, either to sneak away or make a 
bold, speedy departure. 

Long hours of bedding down do not put any food 
hardship on deer. Nature gave the whitetail an 
anatomy that enables the animals to eat opportunely 
and even store a food supply for later hours. Many 
a wise buck beds down for most or all of the day- 
light hours, and generally feeds at night. While 
hunters walk the woods, the buck rests and digests 
his nighttime meal in comparative safety. 

The mourning dove, one our heaviest hunted up- 
land game bird species, also seems to know when 
man can be safely disdained and when a threat to 
its safety is sufficient to prompt an undelayed 
departure. 

Striking examples occur regularly on the local 
trap and skeet range where I shoot once a week: 
The suburban range is open from noon until dark 
on Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays. Attend- 
ance is heavy, and firing is almost continuous over 
both the trap and skeet layouts as scheduled relays 
succeed each other on the firing lines. 

Yet, despite the booming of one or more shotguns 
every few seconds, numerous doves fly over the 
range. Time and again during an afternoon, a bird 
will lazily wing low across the established zones of 
gunfire rather than take a higher or longer flight 
course coming or going. It is not uncommon for a 
shooter to momentarily delay calling for his clay 
pigeon target to permit a dove to get safely past. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

Not so when hunting season opens! Then, the 
doves generally demonstrate caution concerning the 
guns, and avoid potentially dangerous flight paths 
even though the clay target shooting setup adheres 
to its single-purpose, innocuous objective. 

Field studies convincingly indicate that a black 
bear will almost always promptly flee a man stand- 
ing full height, but is less inclined to hastily depart 
if the detected human is sitting quietly, or other- 
wise offers a body outline at practically bear eye 
level. Expert bear hunters support this belief by 
citing instances where a cautious, crouching ap- 
proach to within sure killing range of an unmolested 
bear has paid off. 

What, exactly, makes for the difference in bear 
reaction to a man standing full height and one 
erouched close to the ground or on all fours? You 
tell me. 

Wild caution seems to prevail wherever in the 
world wild game is hunted by man. 

I have talked with tiger hunters of considerable 
experience. Without exception, all have cited one or 
more occasions when, despite a perfect combination 
of conditions favoring the waiting hunter, a suspi- 
cious tiger would refuse to approach a bait, or even 
permit a glimpse, although it would make its nearby 
presence known by unmistakable sounds. 

Do wild animals and birds have a built-in danger 
warning system other than instinct? At times, it 
would seem so. 


SooNER OR LATER, every hunter afield encounters 
a chance to kill game that demands a shotgun if he 
is carrying a rifle, or a rifle if his weapon of the 
moment happens to be a smoothbore. 

Especially is this true of deer hunters. When 
carrying only a shotgun loaded with buckshot, it 
is not uncommon for a deer hunter to have a chance 
at a buck out of effective shotgun range. In similar 
fashion, the rifleman-hunter is hopelessly out of 
action if he should stumble on a feeding area of 
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numerous coveys of quail or other promising wing 
shooting, of simultaneous legal season. 

One answer is the American-made over and 
under rifle/shotgun. Another is the old, and expen- 
sive, three barrel European drilling. 

The Savage Model 24 gained new prominence a 
generation ago as a survival gun for our armed 
forces. Available today in four models, including 
the old .22/20 gauge combination, up to the newest 
Model 24-V which includes 30-30/20 gauge magnum 
and .222/20 gauge combinations. Details are found 
in the Savage catalog released by Savage Arms, 
Division of Emhart Corp., Westfield, Mass. 01085. 

Collectors, many of whom are active hunters as 
well, have long been intrigued by the drilling, a 
European three-barreled sporting weapon featuring 
two side-by-side shotgun barrels with a single rifle 
barrel centrally located underneath. All barrels are 
single shots, with direct chamber loading being done 
manually through a break-open shotgun type 
breech. Sometimes the three-barreled drilling will 
have the rifle barrel located in the center rib above 
instead of below the two shotgun barrels. Models 
of this style are correctly known as schienendrill- 
ings, a German term. 

The shotgun barrels are usually either 16 or 12 
gauge boring, but the rifle barrel may be one of 
any number of popular European calibers, desig- 
nated in millimeter size, according to the European 
metric system. Chamberings for 9.3x74R, 8x72, 8x57, 
7x57. 9.3x72, 6.5x57R and 7x65R are common among 
older models. Later models add to the variety of 
available calibers. 

Occasionally a drilling is seen with the rifle por- 
tion chambered for a standard American caliber, 
the .270 Winchester, .243 Winchester, .220 Swift, 
.308 or .22 long rifle, and is so stamped. Likewise, 
sometimes the shotgun barrels are of 20 gauge bor- 
ing instead of 16 or 12. 

By now you probably have more than passing 
interest in acquiring a drilling. Don’t bother to look 
for them in current catalogs of American manufac- 
turers; they don’t make them commercially in this 
country. 

The best of the drillings have come from the 
shops of German and Austrian custom gunsmiths 
eatering to the whims of wealthy sportsmen and 
nobility. Wherever found, any weapon in original 
form stamped with the name of J. P. Sauer, Richard 
Mahrholdt, W. Konig, or Kuchebreuter can usually 
be considered high quality. 

Most drillings feature a snap-up type open rear 
sight, for use with the all-purpose bead front sight, 
for rifle barrel aim. Provision is usually made for 
optional mounting of a telescopic sight. 

In Europe, a claw type of scope mount is widely 
used—frequently with a Hensoldt glass, a scope 
sight of quality among European rifle scopes. Mount- 
ing is commonly high and central overbore. The 
high sighting plane may require addition of a 
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lace-on pad to the comb of the stock for some users 
to correctly bring the aiming eye into quick align- 
ment with the scope’s high line of sight, and to 
properly support the face. For some users the cus- 
tom stock comb may give correct face fit, and the 
usual integral cheek-piece prove adequate. 

Drillings as sporting firearms have their bad 
points, too! 

For maximum accuracy in relation to axis of 
barrels, the combination gun of twin shotgun bar- 
rels and single rifle barrel must not only have 
proper alignment in assembly, but must also be 
rigid enough in design to maintain alignment under 
the stress of firing. The result in a three-barreled 
gun is pronounced total weight. Even with 24-inch 
barrels, a drilling is apt to be as heavy as an old- 
time double-barreled duck gun, and just as slow to 
put to shoulder, align, and swing, if used only a 
few times each year. 

Another disadvantage of a drilling is the limita- 
tion to a single shot from each barrel without having 
to break open the action and reload. There is no 
sustained firepower, as with a pump-action repeater 
or an autoloader. It is true that the twin shotgun 
tubes do give the shooter the equivalent firepower 
of a conventional double-barreled shotgun, but the 
rifle barrel is still single shot. 

Delivered on this side of the Atlantic by one of 
the few nationally known importers of top quality 
foreign arms, a new drilling will invariably have a 
starting price above $600. The fancier jobs carry 
price tags two or three hundred dollars higher. 


Safe Hunting 
and Shooting 
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Drillings are expensive because they have com- 
plex mechanisms and represent hand-crafted, cus- 
tom work. In the case of the German and Austrian 
products, these firearms also frequently come highly 
ornamented, with receivers and _ barrels—even 
screw heads—showing many hours of painstaking 
hand engraving. Gold and silver inlays often add to 
the cost of finished jobs, as do buffalo horn, hand- 
carved trigger guards, and subsequent customs 
duties that have to be included in the delivered 
price. 

Fortunately, many secondhand drillings in ex- 
cellent condition are now in this country and avail- 
able for purchase from private owners at consider- 
ably lower prices, largely as a result of World War 
II seizure of German and Austrian civilian-owned 
sporting weapons and their subsequent purloining 
as “war souvenirs” by returning GI’s. An ad in the 
classified columns of THE SHorcun News, Box 1147, 
Hastings, Nebraska 68901, gun trading organ of 
shooters the world over, will surely locate one of 
the combination guns if local inquiries prove fruit- 
less. 

Combination guns have been used since black 
powder days, and many still exist that were made 
with Damascus steel (welded spirals of steel and 
iron) shotgun barrels. The same care, therefore, 
must be exercised in purchasing a secondhand 
drilling as with any yesteryear double-barreled 
shotgun, The shotgun barrels of a drilling must 
also be capable of safely handling modern smokeless 
powder shotshells. Unless stamped to indicate nitro- 
proofed steel, have the safe shooting qualities of 
the barrels verified by a gunsmith. It is most un- 
wise to take a chance on possible gun blowup and 
personal injury from using modern smokeless pow- 
der loads in any firearm made to black powder 
safety tolerances! 


A NEW 32-PAGE EDITION OF SAFE HUNTING AND 
SHootincG has been published by the Williams Gun- 
sight Company, 7300 Lapeer Road, Davison, Michigan 
48423. The price is 35¢ per copy. 

The handsome booklet illustrates all the basic 
types of sporting firearms and ammunition, and 
shows proper gun handling techniques, sighting-in, 
safeties and sights, and gun care. Cartridge caliber 
and shotgun gauge and choke designations are also 
explained and illustrated, and there are articles and 
tips that can make the sport of shooting safer and 
more enjoyable, whether on the trap or skeet range 
or in the field during hunting season. 

Police departments, conservation groups, and 
similar organizations have used previous editions 
of Sarr Huntinc anp SuHoottne in their youth train- 
ing programs. 

The booklet was produced with the cooperation 
and aid of the National Rifle Association, the Michi- 
gan State Police, and the Michigan Department of 
Natural Resources. @ 
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it's a mud-and-water, playing around kind of 
hunting, but it can be addictive 


High Tide, 
High Time 


VAGRANT BREEZE STIRRED the leaves in the big 
hickory outside the window. A_ squirrel 
bounced along a limb, looking overbalanced with a 
mouthload of green-hulled hickory nut. A flock of 
small, nondescript, gray-brown birds wheeled chit- 
tering over the vacant lot across the street and 
settled for a moment into the weeds, then sprang up 
in a loose, noisy mass to mill off out of sight. 
There was a change in the air—slight, almost im- 
perceptible maybe, but to a hunter who had yearned 
away the hot summer, it was there nonetheless. 
In addition to the message from the real world— 
the natural one—the calendar confirmed that it was 
getting on to the bottom part of the third quarter of 
the year. I fidgeted through the rest of the day at 
the office. 


Photo By Gene Smith 


Photo By Wallace Hughes 


As soon as I got home that night, I pulled the old 
smoothbore out of hibernation back in the dark re- 
cesses of the closet. I ran a solvent-soaked rag 
through the tube and dropped oil on the slide op- 
erating lever and bolt. The action snapped closed, 
crisp and neat. 

I was probing around in the murky depths of the 
storage room, hot on the trail of my shooting vest, 
when the Better Half strolled into the room. “Going 
somewhere?” she smirked, eyeing the few insignifi- 
cant drops of oil that had dripped onto the floor from 
the gun work. She stooped to dab at them with a 
facial tissue. “Yeah, it’s getting on . . . .” I stopped 
short. “Nah, just messing around.” 

Along in late August, for the past several years, 
we'd traveled this same route. She couldn’t under- 
stand why a grown man would go to all the fuss and 
bother it seemed to take to get ready to wallow 
around in the mud trying to do in a few scraggly 
little birds. I knew the script by heart. I didn’t try 
to explain this time. 

I suppose the matter could boggle the mind of a 
nonhunter. A confirmed shotgunner already knows 
how it is when the opening day finally rolls around, 
even if it is the early September railbird opener, a 
kind of preliminary to the main event that comes 
along a bit later in the year. 

It was a Saturday morning, some days later. I stood 
on a narrow strip of sand beach edging a little off- 
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shore Gulf Coast island and breathed in the smell 
of the marsh, heard the wind rustle through the tall 
grass, and listened to the banter of my two young 
hunting partners as they pawed through the pile of 
gear in the bottom of the boat. 

There are two ways we hunt rails (generally 
called marsh hens) in this part of the country. The 
older, more traditional way is to hit the marshes in 
a light, small boat on the highest tides of the season. 
You pole through the flooded vegetation, usually 
two hunters to a boat, one poling while the other 
shoots, alternating positions from time to time. On 
some of the big east coast marshes, cut with numer- 
ous sloughs, and usually too deep and thickly vege- 
tated to wade comfortably, gunning from a boat is 
the ticket. 

Some years back we discovered that you can flush 
the birds from many of the Gulf Coast marshes, and 
some Atlantic-side marshes, too, by walking them 
up. The rail is a bird that would rather walk or run 
than fly—unless he is really serious about getting 
somewhere special, such as during migrations, and 
then he is usually on the wing at night. Rails are 
masters at slipping through the heavily vegetated 
salt marsh, where most of the hunting takes place. 

One of the big advantages of walking them up is 
that your gunning isn’t confined to just those periods 
of extra high tides that all too frequently for a work- 
ing man seem to come during the week. A walk-up 
hunt can be staged anytime, but even a normal high 
tide gives you a bit of an edge by restricting the 
cover, thus making it easier to push the rails out. So, 
with an incoming tide above halfway to full, that is 
what we were about to attempt this particular open- 
ing morning. 

The first bird that broke out of the cover came 
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A jungle of needle rush, lower left, gives an 
ideal cover for rails, but they can be crowded ~ 
into flushing. Gene has heard or seen bird 
jump—gets set for shot. Clapper rail, upper 
left, has ungainly flight—is perfect warm-up 
for bird hunting later on in the season. Gun- 
ning from boat, right, is the method generally 
used by hunters on Atlantic-side marshes. 
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flailing up out of the grass almost underfoot and cut 
back to the left. Gene touched off a shot. The field 
load of 8’s cut a hatful of shrubbery a good foot un- 
der the hen. Jerry whooped in glee. “Good shot, 
Ace!” The bird sideslipped and dropped into the 
cover behind an old dike, safe in an almost limitless 
jungle of waving needlerush. 

A patch of low marsh grass hardly bigger than a 
table top and surrounded by bare, sandy beach 
didn’t look like much of a prospect, but a clapper 
rail came up out of it as we approached. Wings mill- 
ing, the bird made for cover across a narrow slough. 
Two reports blended as Jerry and Gene touched off 
shots almost simultaneously. The rail went down 
in a hail of pellets. 

Two hours later we were back at the boat. Our 
shell vests were lighter than would seem reasonable, 
considering the small bulges in our game pockets. 
“That’s what happens when you put your gun up 
after the season and don’t practice between times,” 
I told the boys. “Yeah, those things are a little bit 
harder to hit than you’d think,” Gene commented. 

“They look like they have a time getting into the 
air. That brisk wind that came up put some speed 
to them though,” Jerry added. 

Well, that’s how it went that first short hunt of 
the new season. It was just an icebreaker, if you 
could speak of a shirtsleeve, leisurely hunt at the 
tag end of the summer in those terms. But rail hunt- 
ing gets you into the field early so you can sharpen 
up the old eye a bit before other game birds become 
legal to hunt. It’s a kind of mud-and-water, playing- 
around type of hunting, and I guess it’s kind of ad- 
dictive, too. I’ve been at it for quite a few years now, 
and I’m not planning to give it up anytime in the 
foreseeable future. © 
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Dolphin Protection 


U. S. Rep. Bru Gunter (D- 
Fla.) today urged Florida officials 
responsible for marine mammal 
protection to seek a_ federal 
waiver that would allow stricter 
State standards than are provided 
in federal law to be enforced. 

Gunter said obtaining such a 
waiver would effectively kill a 
proposed federal regulation de- 
signed to take effect in October 
“that could lead to the wholesale 
killing of dolphins by commercial 
fishermen simply by purchasing a 
$5 permit.” 

Legislation to prevent such a 
regulation from taking effect has 
been introduced by Rep. Lou 
Frey (R-Fla.). Gunter said he 
will support Frey’s bill, but sug- 
gested a faster and more promis- 
ing remedy is to obtain the right 
for Florida to enforce its own 
stricter State laws for the pro- 
tection of dolphins than to work 
exclusively through the slower 
legislative route. 

“Because of complaints from a 
number of persons that the 
present federal law pre-empted 
the right of Florida to enforce its 
own statute, we began working 
on legislation to allow for State 
waivers,” Gunter said. “In the 
process of rechecking the existing 
legislation, we discovered such a 
waiver provision already exists.” 

Gunter said he has suggested 
to Maj. Joe Brown, chief enforce- 
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ment officer for the Florida 
Marine Patrol, that officials there 
make application for a waiver 
to the Secretary of the Interior. 
Brown said he would consult with 
legal officers of his department in 
order to possibly seek such a 
waiver, Gunter reported. 

The Representative said he will 
back efforts to obtain the right 
for Florida to enforce its own 
stricter standards of protection 
for dolphins if State officials de- 
cide to pursue such a waiver. 


Art for Children 


FoR THE PAST THREE YEARS, 
Tommy Nobis of the Atlanta 
Falcons has given his off-season 
time to mentally retarded children 
throughout the State of Georgia. 
These children are special to 
Tommy, and he enjoys serving 
and giving of his time in their 
behalf. Through his Super Sports 
Telethon, telecast in the Metro 
Atlanta area over WTCG, Chan- 
nel 17, he has raised over $100,000 
to help provide recreational ex- 
periences for these children. Now 
you can help Tommy in his un- 
tiring efforts to help his young 
friends. And you can do it by 
buying a fine art print of the 
peregrine falcon for $60.00. One- 
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half of the proceeds of the sale 
of these prints, in the form of a 
donation from the National Wild- 
life Art Exchange, Inc., Vero 
Beach, Florida, to Tommy, will 
be utilized for the express pur- 
pose of seeing that these deserv- 
ing children may participate in 
recreational experiences provided 
by the Georgia Special Olympics. 
Checks should be made pay- 
able to: SCORE, Inc., Post Office 
Box 89144, Atlanta, Georgia 
30312. The price of each print is 
$60.00. This amount includes 
packaging and delivery charges. 
(SCORE, incidentally, stands for 
Sports Charities Offering Recre- 
ational Experiences.) 

Ron Jenkins, of Arlee, Mon- 
tana, one of the country’s top 
wildlife artists, was commissioned 
to capture the beauty of the ma- 
jestic peregrine falcons in their 
natural habitat whereby the 
painting could then be published 
and utilized in a fine art print 
form to raise funds for this most 
deserving charity. Ron will sign 
each 20” 24” print in this one- 
time limited edition. 

The National Wildlife Art Ex- 
change, Inc., in co-operation with 
Tommy Nobis of the Atlanta 
Falcons, has reserved, on behalf 
of SCORE, Inc., up to 9,000 fine 
art prints for this special project. 

The total Guaranteed Limited 
Edition shall not exceed 10,000 
prints, and all checks received 
after January 15, 1975, will be 
returned, In the event the total 
edition is sold prior to the cut- 
off date of January 15, any checks 
received thereafter will be re- 
turned. If the reserved prints are 
not fully subscribed to, the edi- 
tion shall be confined to the total 
number of prints which have been 
subscribed to by January 15. The 
only way one can then obtain a 
print will be to purchase one from 
an original buyer. 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


gaateasessieessedatnessteeeee 8 pounds or larger 


sit epcuapetapesc bea Tiaisaees 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
1% pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 


sae seen Coun iesasieeiecace 2 pounds or larger 


scipiahakcns iii atest ge 2 pounds or larger 


Specatisrcsatienscusietsdassleck 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 


Address 
A 
Species Wight Length 


Type of Tackle 
Bait or Lure Used 


i, eT 
Date Caught__________ Catch Witnessed By 
Registered, Weighed By => ===> SE—sC At 


Signature of Applicant 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


IDA 


RECEIVED 
Aili 
FESEARCHK LABLLIB 
FLASDEPTeNATURAL RESe 


'SO @BTH AVE SE 
STePERERSHURG aFLASLS3SION 


“AVSENE 


Red-shouldered Hawk Photo By Leonard Lee Rue 1!!! 
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[] NEW SUBSCRIPTION SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Fill out form oat right 
and mail with payment. Name 


Send check or money order to: 
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